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A History of Architectural Development. By 
F. M. Simpson, Architect. Vol. II. 
(London: Longmans, Green, & Co. ; 
1909.) 

TuE second volume of Professor Simpson’s 
History deals with medieval ecclesiastical 
architecture; secular architecture being, 
according to the preface, omitted of set 
purpose. In a history of “ architectural 
development ” this is a natural and logical 
position to take, since the whole important 
development of medieval architecture is 
illustrated in the churches; secular archi- 
tecture is but a by-product: castles indeed 
are large and important ; but they. rightly 
regarded, represent engineering rather than 
architecture, and do not illustrate the develop- 
ment of architectural style. The general plan 
taken in the book is to treat in the first part 
of the details characteristic of each change 
in style ; in the second part, of the buildings 
themselves and their general design and plan. 
The reverse order might have been adopted, 
and would perhaps have been a more com- 
prehensive manner of looking at the subject, 
since the design and effect of the whole 
building is what we first think of in actual 
study, rather than the effect of details. But 
if we regard the details as the grammar of 
medieval architecture, there is of course 
something to be said for familiarising the 
reader with that in the first instance. 

That plan being adopted. it has been 
well carried out, and gives, to the reader 
unacquainted with the details of medieval 
architecture, a good comparative view of 
the changes in mouldings. doorways, 
windows, piers, and buttresses. of different 
periods, by comparative dated examples ; 
the subjects of ‘ vaulting.’ and ‘“* towers 
and spires” being considered in separate 
chapters. 

The facts as to detail are, of course, what 
are familiar to us, and are to be found in 
various other treatises. Some points, how- 
ever, are specially brought out; for in- 
stance, the prevalent stilting of French 
tracery windows and the reasons for it. 
We cannot however agree with the author 
either in the opinion that the desire for 
“elasticity”? was the chief influence in 
leading the medizval builders to the use of 
small stones, or that such elasticity was 
any benefit to the buildings. We take it 
simply that the builders confined themselves 
to the size of stone which they could con- 
veniently handle with their limited mechanical 
appliances ; and as to the quality of elasticity, 
it certainly is true that many medieval 
walls, piers, and arches have twisted or 
gone out of plumb in an extraordinary 
manner 
but had they been built of larger and more 
massive stones they probably would not 
have twisted at all. At any rate, the idea 
of the medieval mason selecting small stones 
On the theory that these would leave the 
building “elastic” is to us unthinkable. 

€ arrangement of the stones in arch 
moulds is very 


This depends, however, on whether the book 


is chiefly intended for professional students | 


of architecture or for general readers. The 

tter class, of course, do not care about 
a of mouldings and scarcely under- 
_ them (though they ought to be 
iin Phy ate to do so); to the student they 
th OF great importance. In referring to 

© comparative absence of mouldings in 


without actually coming down; | 
| English cathedral there is, however, no 





well and clearly illustrated ; | 
img some larger sections of mouldings | 
an are given would have been an advantage. | 


North Italian architecture, it might surely 
be considered that the practical difficulty 
of carrying out moulding satisfactorily 
in alternate brick and marble courses 
had something to do with it. In the 
case of the use of responds at the 
end of main arcades, on the other hand, 
these are spoken of only as a constructive 
necessity ; we should say that their esthetic 
necessity was even more decidedly obvious, 
and is in fact the main reason for them, 
for they occur in situations where the arcade 
is fully protected by exterior walls or 
buttresses. Nor (to touch on another 
esthetic point) do we agree in preferring the 
vaulting-shaft springing from a corbel above 
the impost of the arcade. The carrying up 
of the vaulting-shaft from the base of the 
pier makes the scheme of design far more 
complete, and connects the vaulting more 
intimately with the whole plan of the sub- 
structure. 

In the chapter on “‘ Towers” the reader’s 
attention is drawn to the marked contrast 
between the treatment of the tower in Italy 
as compared with France and England, and 
also to the fact that the tower so seldom, 
in Italian churches, forms an integral part 
of the building, being designed as a separate 
feature and sometimes completely dis- 
joined from the main building ; and, as the 
author remarks, “even when attached to 
it they often appear like afterthoughts.” 
Italian Gothic has, in fact, much less of 


structural growth and coherence about it: 


than French or English Gothic; it seems 
always more or less influenced by Roman 
classic tradition, which was to revive again 
in the shape of “the Renaissance box of 
bricks.”’ But these tall Italian towers, when 
on a large scale, have a great grandeur, 
especially when carried up, as they sometimes 
are. with an almost unpierced shaft to a 
great height, carrying a decorative story at 
the top; and this treatment suggests what 
is the defect of many towers of the English 
school (and the French also)—viz.: having 
no specially accentuated stage. The real 
grandeur of a tower consists in a lofty mass 
of solidly treated wall built as if to carry in 
the air a decorative stage which shall have 
the more effect from contrast with the mass 
of wall below it. This point might have been 
drawn attention to. A word is said for 
transept towers in cathedrals, and we agree 
that they may be very effective, but they 
are not so important as west-end towers, 
as these latter serve to screen the weak 
section line of nave roof and side aisles, 
besides giving dignity to the main entrance. 
That section line of nave and aisles is simply 
impossible, in an esthetic sense, as a facade 
elevation ; if not screened by towers, it must 
be “stopped” by a screen-wall erection, 
which is a less satisfactory method. For the 


position so fine and so effective for the 
principal tower as the central crossing, and 
west-end towers group better with this than 
transept towers. The French, of course, 
cut themselves off from the central tower 
effect by their fine ambition in building their 
interiors to such an immense height that a 
tower could not with safety be erected on 
the crossing arches. It is doubtful whether, 
in this respect, English Gothic has not the 
best of it, for the central position of the 
tower is an immense advantage, and the 
great height of the French vault is not always 
so effective as one expects, from the mere 
fact of perspective diminution ; and although 
we may know that a certain French interior 
is 50 ft. higher to the crown of the vault 


' than a certain English one, the extra height 





does not always answer one’s expectations 
in effect ; the eye does not seem to realise 
it, while it cannot but realise the effect 
on exterior composition of the central tower. 

A reference is made to, and a section given 
of, the Pisa tower, and the author refers to 
Mr. Goodyear’s theory (which is not only 
his, by the way) that the tower was purposely 
built leaning, and says he cannot believe 
that any architect would be allowed to 
perpetrate so mad a design. We are little 
disposed to believe generally in the specula- 
tions of Mr. Goodyear, who sees in every 
dropped arch and wall out of plumb an 
“ architectural refinement ” ; but in this case 
we think he is right, and thet the building 
of the tower in this way was a piece of 
bravado, and would have the consent of the 
authorities as giving a sort of celebrity to 
the locality—as it has actually assisted in 
doing. Indeed, the mere fact of leaning, 
towers being also built at Bologna, Este, 
and elsewhere, seems conclusive on the point ; 
they could not all be accidental. Of course 
Mr. Goodyear’s idea that the lean was. 
slightly modified half-way up to “give an 
entasis to the outline” (an entasis on one 
side only !) is ridiculous ; the obvious fact is 
that the builders began to get a little nervous 
about it as they got higher, and did not like 
to overhang so much. 

The second portion of the book begins 
with the most natural beginning—the develop- 
ment of plan, as illustrated first in the early 
churches of France and Germany, followed by 
a chapter on the further development of 
plan into the complete Gothic period. The 
first of the two chapters is illustrated by 
two or three remarkable forms of church plan, 
such as Charroux with its circular choir 
expanding far beyond the width of the nave ; 
plans which remain now as (from our historic 
point of view) eccentricities, or ideas which 
might have come to something but have not 
been regularly followed up. To be sure, we 
have St. Gereon at Cologne, with its reverse 
arrangement of the elliptical nave and the 
rectangular choir: also an idea that would 
have been well worth working out in later 
Gothic. The author notices the point (one 
of the best) in some of the German Roman- 
esque churches, of the alternation of piers. 
with columns ; sometimes a simple alternation, 
more often some such arrangement as a: 
pier at every third point of support, and’ 
two columns between. As he points out, in. 
the timber-roofed churches in which this 
arrangement occurs it has nothing to do with 
any similar points in the roofing or any con~ 
sequent demand for a pier at intervals; it 
must have arisen from pure desire for 
effective contrast in the architecture of the 
arcade. It would be more complete, of 
course, if there were some relation between 
the interculated pier and the roofing. It is; 
an incomplete suggestion left to us in German. 
Romanesque, which we have often thought 
it were worth while to take up again and 
work out in a new form. 

The chapter on the further development 
of plan is illustrated by the successively 
introduced plans of Canterbury (Lanfranc’s 
and the 1174 plan), Romsey; Vignory ;: 
Le Mans, with its enormous choir and 
multifarious chapels; Norwich; Lincoln ; 
and Salisbury. Further on we have Paris, 
Buildwas, and Ebrach ; the latter a curious 
example of the chevet system of chapels 
laid out on entirely rectangular lines. 

Chapters on Romanesque churches; ‘in 
Italy, Germany, and France follow. Some 


‘interesting remarks are made on the way in 


which the German Romanesque builders, 
though content with a moderate interna 
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height, aim at the effect of height by carrying 
up the piers beyond the impost line of the 
arcades, as illustrated in the section of Speier 
and the view of the interior of Worms 
cathedrals, where the nave arches spring 
only from an inner order or pilaster of the 
pier, the front mass of it going straight up to 
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form the impost of the arches over the 
clearstory windows. In speaking of Roman- 
esque, the author is careful to show that 
he does not regard it as a chapter in archi- 
tecture separate from the Gothic style; he 
rightly treats it as the early phase of Gothic, 
out of which the complete Gothic almost 
insensibly develops. 

In a page of the chapter on the cathedrals of 
Northern France he touches on the once 
very much vexed question as to the existence 
of the architect, taking the view (which we 
think most reasonable people will take now) 
that the person called “‘ master mason ”’ was 
practically what we should now call the 
“architect ’’ of the cathedral, though the 
word does not appear. 


“The post of master-mason to a house or to a 
eathedral was a high and responsible one, and 
descended in some cases from father to son, as at 
Anireus Cathedral, where, after R. de Luzarches, 


Renaut, de Cormon succeeded his father Thomas; or, 
as at Strasburg, where Erwin von Steinbach’s two 
sons continued the work he had commenced. The 
spirit of the age wag such that there was no fear of 
the workers in different crafts being out of 
harmony. The mason had confidence that the 
painter would not want to apply his colour and 


gilding on the wrong mouldings, and that: the glass 
stainer would not try and ignore the design of the 
window. By the beginning of the XIIIth century 
there was absolute sympathy between. all branches; 
aml to this sympathy is largely owing the beauty 
and completeness of the mediaval cathedral.” 


That, we imagine, sums up the position 
very correctly, and puts both master mason 
and craftsmen in their true places. 

In summing up the architectural qualities 
ef the French cathedrals the author admits 
that there is a want of repose about them, 
with their scaffoldings of flying buttresses, 
and the feeling they give us of a sense of 
movement—that “stone is always grinding 
against stone; that the whole, though a 
triumph of beautifully balanced contrasting 
forces, cannot possess that stability which a 
lasting monument should have.” But this, 
he thinks, is but fancy ; after all, the French 
eathedrals, with their more daring con- 
struction, have lasted as well as ours have ; 
in many cases are indeed in a better state of 
preservation. 

‘English cathedrals are quieter; more soothing; 
less daring; more peaceful. Fiying buttresses are 
often lacking altogether. Pinnacles are few, and 
dimensions modest. The English church is suit- 
able to its Close; the French chureh is in harmony 
with the turmoil that often surrounds it. Each 
is bést in its own place, and no one can truth- 
fully say that the churches of one country are 
right, and that those of the other are wrong.” 

With which quotation (in the spirit of 
which we entirely concur) we may take our 
leave of a learned, well-written, and con- 
seientious treatise on the great subject with 
which it deals. 





Introduction to the Chemistry and Physics of 
Building Materials. By ALAN E. Munsy, 
M.A., A.R.I.B.A., Lecturer on the 
Chemistry and Physics of Materials to the 
Lendon County Council School of Building. 
(London: Archibald Constable & Co., Ltd. 
1909.) ‘ 

How many of our readers have studied 

ehemistry ? The number must be very 
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; much larger now than it was a generation 
back. This branch of science occupies a 
subordinate position in the list of subjects 
which must be studied by the student of 
building construction, but since it is not 
possible without some knowledge of 
chemistry to understand the action of those 
agents which destroy the materials of which 
buildings are constructed, a builder wholly 
ignorant of the science is heavily handicapped 
in his endeavour to construct durable 
buildings. 

In writing the book under review, Mr. 
Munby has endeavoured to compile a volume 
which will enable those who have “no 
knowledge of natural science whatever” to 
understand the chemical and __ physical 
principles which underlie the use of building 
materials. We hope that few modern pro- 
fessional men can be classed in this category, 
but have no doubt that many who have a fair 
general acquaintance with natural science will 
welcome the simple language and elementary 
character of Mr. Munby’s expositions. The 
first part of the book explains the principles 
of chemistry, physics, and geology, so far as 
they relate to building and the decay of 
materials, and the second part deals with 
stones, brick clays, limes, and cements, the 
common metals, and paints. 

The book is the best of its kind which we 
have seen. It is well arranged, well printed, 
and accurate. 

The only portion of the book which we 
regard as unsatisfactory is that which deals 
with the important subject of stone preserva- 
tion. Mr. Munby devotes only a few short 
paragraphs to the subject, and says that 
‘single fluid stone preservatives generally 
consist of silicates or other compounds which 
dry up, leaving colloidal solids in the pores 
of the stone.” He has entirely overlooked 
the preservation work which has _ been 
carried out at Chichester and at Westminster 
Abbey with barium hydrate, under the advice 
of Professor Church. We commend to his 
notice the lecture delivered in 1907 by 
Professor Church at the Royal Institution. 
This lecture has been printed in pamphlet 
form, and should be studied by all interested 
in the preservation of stonework. 





Popular Electricity. By WattrerR HIBBERT, 
F.LC., F.C.S., A.M.LE.E. (Cassell & Co. 
1909.) 

ELECTRICITY is now used in so many 
and such varied industrial purposes that 
popular interest in it has greatly increased, 
and there is a demand for accurate knowledge 
provided that this knowledge can be attained 
with the minimum of trouble. Although 
many books on this subject have been pub- 
lished, we think that this work will compare 
favourably with any of them. The author 
is well known as an authority on methods 
of driving motor-cars electrically, and he 
read a paper on the Edison cell some years ago 
at the Institution of Electrical Engineers. 
We turned up the index, therefore, to find 
the name Edison, but not finding it, we 
hunted through the book until we found this 
sentence on page 263: ‘“‘ Edison and others 
have tried to produce a more trustworthy 
accumulator than those now used, but their 
work is not yet ready for public service.” 

Hence it appears that the Edison cell has 
not yet emerged from the experimental 
stage. 

The book contains brief descriptions of all 
the latest developments of electricity, both 
theoretical and practical. We have a brief 
account of the properties of radium as well as 
the latest speculations as to electrons. The 
arithmetic of these metaphysical quantities 
is extremely puzzling. On page 30 it is 
stated that 100,000 of them can be placed 
on a line and yet lie within the diameter of 
one atom. It is stated, however, that an 
atom only contains 45,000 of these electrons. 
Sir Oliver Lodge is quoted as the authority 
for this assertion, and it is said to be deduced 
from the experiments of Sir Joseph Thomson. 
Notwithstanding the great weight which is 
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deservedly attached to the names of these 
great physicists, we think that the author 
would have done well to have given these 
statements with greater reserve. It is highl 
probable that some crucial experiment will 
soon be devised which will bring a great part 
of the laboriously built scaffolding surround. 
ing the modern electron theory to the ground 
and it is impossible to say how much of it 
will remain. 

We have looked through the book carefully 
and we have come across very little with 
which we are inclined to find fault. Al] the 
descriptions of the new systems of lighting 
metallic filament lamps, electric radiators, 
electric traction, telegraphy, wireless tele. 
graphy, X-rays, etc., are well and clearly 
expressed. We can, therefore, heartily 
recommend this book to the general reader, 





The Concrete (nstitute Transactions and 
Notes. Vol. I. (Part I.). Published 
February, 1909, by the Concrete Institute, 
London. 

THE papers printed in this part of Volume I. 
have already been reported in the Builder, 
one being “ The Composition and Uses of 
Plain and Reinforced Concrete,” by Mr. 
Charles F. Marsh, M.Inst.C.E., and the other 
“The Examination of Designs for Reinforced 
Concrete Work,” by Mr. William Dunn, 
F.R.1.B.A. Both of the papers were thor. 
oughly discussed by the various interests 
affected, and the nature of the reception 
accorded to them is quite sufficient to demon- 
strate the useful work awaiting the new 
organisation. In the section entitled 
“Notes” the reader will find several para- 
graphs which deserve attention. One of 
these relates to a suggested international 
code of notation for reinfurced concrete, this 
question being now under consideration by 
the Institute ; another consists of the report 
made by the Special Commission on Concrete 
Aggregates appointed by the British Fire 
Prevention Committee, and a third gives 
particulars of the inquiry addressed to mem- 
bers concerning the behaviour of reinforced 
concrete structures which have come under 
their notice. The object of this inquiry is 
to find out the causes of the corrosion which 
in one or two cases has affected the steel, 
and to enable the Institute to suggest means 
of entirely preventing such deterioration 
in future. 





The Planning of Fever Hospitals and Dis- 
infecting and Cleansing Stations. By 
ALBERT C. FREEMAN, M.S.A., Author of 
‘Planning of Poor-law Buildings and 
Mortuaries,”’ etc. (London: The Sanitary 
Publishing Company.) [No date.] 

THE architect in search of information about 

fever hospitals will find this book very 

useful, The first dozen pages deal with the 

Acts of Parliament relating to fever hospitals, 

and with the duties of local authorities. 

Then follows a series of remarks on various 

details of planning and construction ; this 

occupies about thirty pages, and might have 

been extended with advantage. About a 

hundred pages are occupied by plans and 

short accounts of fever hospitals erected in 
various parts of the country, and the illus- 
trations render this the most valuable part 
of the book. The subject of disinfecting and 
cleansing stations is discussed in seventeen 
pages. Plans are given of fever hospitals of all 
kinds—small and large, temporary am 
permanent ; in all there are about a hundred 
illustrations in the text (many of them full- 
page), and six folding plates. If we say that 
the principal value of the book, to the archi- 
tect, will lie in its illustrations, we do not say 
it in disparagement of the text, but it may be 
well to point out some of the trifling errors 
and misprints which ought not to have 
escaped the author’s notice: ‘“‘ Each horse 

- » « are” (p. 22); “ more preferable © 

(p. 31), “the whole of,” instead of “ all” 

(pp. 34 and 36); “Spiers” for ‘* Speirs 

(twice on pp. 43 and 44; on the same pages 

the name is printed correctly three times). 
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Sometimes the author’s meaning is changed 
by the error, as on p. 23, where he says that 
floor-channels “ should be in short lengths,” 
but means that the gratings with which the 
channels are covered should be in short lengths, 





hining and the Churches. By ALFRED 
“pe (London: J. W. Bray & Son. 

1909.) 
Tue author has produced a very readable 
pook dealing both with the damage done to 
churches by lightning and the methods of 
reventing this damage. He points out that 
during the ten years from 1899 to 1908 no 
fewer than 244 British cathedrals, churches, 
and chapels were damaged by lightning. 
There is little doubt that if these buildings had 
been suitably protected by lightning con- 
ductors, no damage would have been done. 
Although the cost of suitable conductors is 
small, yet unfortunately there are many 
churches in whose balance-sheets the initial 
cost of erection and the necessary annual 
inspection would be a serious item. The 
author, therefore, calls the attention of 
vicars and churchwardens to the scheme 
formulated by the Bishop of Gloucester for 
diminishing the cost of inspection by united 
action on the part of the churches. To us 
this appears to be an excellent idea. The 
numerous photographs shown of churches 
before and after they were struck, proves 
that there is a real risk. Perhaps the author 
has slightly exaggerated the risk to wor- 


. shippers from a lightning stroke. Having 


reported on so many cases where serious 
damage was done, he has perhaps not 
unnaturally been led to attach undue import- 
ance to the individual risk, which is practically 
infinitesimal. Wecan recommend this book 
as both interesting and instructive. 





Guide to Sanitary Inspections. By WILLIAM 
Pau GERHARD, M.Amer.S.M.E. (New 
York: John’ Wiley & Sons; London: 
Chapman & Hall. 1909.) 

Mr. GERHARD’s book, entitled ‘‘ A Guide to 
Sanitary House Inspection,” has now been 
revised, and, as its scope has been extended by 
the inclusion of public buildings, it has been 
issued under a more comprehensive title. 
The author’s method is to describe the chief 
defects to be found in buildings of different 
kinds, and then to give schedules of the 
details of construction, plumbing, drainage: 
ventilation, warming, etc., of which the 
inspector must take notes. Some of these 
schedules have been prepared by public 
authorities in the United States. Among 
the public buildings discussed by the author 
are hospitals, schools, theatres, churches, 
slaughter-houses, and dairies. Although the 
book was written chiefly for American 
readers, it will be useful to all sanitary 
inspectors, but there are a few things 
approved by Mr. Gerhard which would not 
be tolerated in this country, notably the 
connexion of baths and water-closets to the 
same vertical waste-pipe. 





Littlehampton, Arundel, and Amberley. By 
W. Gooptirrz. (London : The Homeland 
Association, Ltd. Third Edition. 1908.) 

LiITTLEHAMPTON, in addition to its attractions 

as a watering-place, is the centre of a very 

interesting district architecturally. The fine 

Church of Arundel, with the series of grand 

monuments in the FitzAlan Chapel, is the 

most important, but there are many smaller 
churches, including the well-known ones of 

Clymping and Sompting, with work of early 

date and simplicity of design, so character- 

istic of this part of Sussex. 

The illustrations, as usual in this series, are 
largely from photographs, and for the most 
part excellent ; and a good ordnance map— 
inch to the mile—is also provided. 





The Baronial and Ecclesiastical Antiquities of 
Scotland. By R. W. Briuines. (Edin- 
burgh : T. N. Foulis. 1909.) 

Part XI. of this interesting reprint contains 

illustrations of the Castles at Glammis, 
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Fyvie, and Glenbucket, the buildings of 
Glasgow University, and the ruins of the 
Palace at Dunfermline. The title-page, etc., 
of Vol. II. is also issued with this part. 





Chadwick Lectures. (University of London, 
Session 1907-8.) By W. D. Scorr- 
MoncrieFF. (London: St. Bride’s Press. 
1909.) 

Stk Epwin Cuapwick, who during his life 

did so much to promote the modern science 

of sanitation, left by his will certain funds to 

be devoted to the continuation of his life 
work, and the Chadwick Lectures at the 

University of London are one of the ways in 

which his wishes are being carried out. The 

first series of four lectures was delivered by 

Mr. Scott-Moncrieff in May, 1908, the subject 

being ‘The Engineering Aspect of Recent 

Advances in Connexion with Sewering.” 

It was to be expected that lectures by an 

engineer of Mr. Scott-Moncrietf’s ability and 

originality would be worth reprinting, and 
we can heartily recommend the little book to 
all interested in sewage purification. He is, 
of course, an ardent advocate of biological 
treatment, and believes percolating filters 
to be very much better Pah contact-beds. 

Sewering, house-drainage, and other kindred 

subjects are dealt with, and the lectures, as a 

whole, are an interesting and instructive 

record of sanitary progress up to the present 
time, and contain valuable hints about the 
lines of future developments. 





Labour and Housing at Port Sunlight. By 
W. L. Georee, Author of “Engines of 
Social Progress,” ete. (London: Alston 
Rivers. 1909.) 

ALL architects and sanitarians are interested 
in matters relating to the design of modern 
villages such as Port Sunlight, and although 
the book before us has been written for 
the general reader the architect will find 
in it much useful information. Mlustrations 
(about fifty in number) of cottages and other 
buildings on the estate are given, many of 
them meritorious, but we regret to find that 
with few exceptions the architects’ names 
are omitted. As to the village itself, the 
author shows clearly that it is not a profit- 
able undertaking, looked at from an investor’s 
point of view. The rents received are barely 
sufficient to cover the cost of repairs, upkeep 
of gardens, and other maintenance charges 
and depreciation. Messrs. Lever Brothers 
receive nothing at all by way of interest 
on their capital outlay of nearly 500,000/. 
Those of their work-people who live in the 
village share in the firm’s prosperity by 
being called upon to pay rents which are 
very much less than would be demanded 
under ordinary circumstances for similar 
houses. The scheme is one which could be 
adopted only in connexion with a large 
factory, and is for this reason less instruc- 
tive than that of an independent and self- 
supporting village. 





Practical Building {Construction. By Joun 
PARNELL ALLEN, P.A.S.I. Fifth Edition, 
revised and enlarged. (London: Crosby 
Lockwood & Son. 1909.) 

THE value of this book has been proved by 

many teachers and students, and the new 

edition, which contains about fifty more 

pages than the fourth edition and over 1,300 

illustrations, will be of still greater service. 

More might with advantage have been said 

about plastering and the precautions to be 

taken to avoid cracked ceilings and to obtain 
proper adhesion between the different coats, 
and about the use of sirapite, Manila fibre 
instead of hair, etc., and in the chapter on 
scaffolding. lofty crane-stagings might have 
been included ; but it is impossible in one 
volume of less than 600 pages to deal with 
every detail of building construction, and 
the author must be congratulated on having 
given so much information in the space at his 
disposal. The illustrations are clear and the 

text concise and well arranged, and there is a 

very complete index. 
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Modern Methods of Sewage Disposal. By 
W. H. Trentuam, M.Inst.M.E. and 
M.Inst.E.E., and James SAUNDERS, 


A.M. Inst.C.E. and A.R.I.B.A. (London : 
The Sanitary Publishing Company. 1909.) 


Tuts little book of sixty pages has been 
written “for the use of members of local 
authorities and their officials,” and can be 
recommended to these members as a simple 
summary of modern practice. It does not 
claim to be a text-book for students of 
engineering, and we think that the engineers 
and surveyors of many local authorities 
will find the book too lacking in detail to be 
of very much practical use. In the short 
chapter on “ The Ideal Method of Treating 
Sewage’”’ the authors describe a scheme, 
designed by them, and consisting of a 
detritus chamber, six (or eight) “ aerobic 
slate beds,” two groups of four percolating 
filters, and eight (or six) contact-beds for 
storm-water. The illustration and de- 
scription do not tally. The book contains 
fourteen half-tone plates and a good index. 





Die Austellung Miinchen: 1908. 
F. Bruckmann. 1908.) 


THIs is a volume intended as a memorial of 
the Munich Art Exhibition of 1908, and is 
of interest to architects, among others, for 
the number of illustrations it contains of 
furnished interiors and decoration, in a style 
very different from English work, but often 
very good and original. 


(Munich : 





The Practical Arts of Graining and Marbling. 
By J. Perrriz. (London; The Trade 
Papers Publishing Company; 1909.) 


REGARDING, as we do, the processes of grain- 
ing and marbling as inartistic and unneces- 
sary imitations which ought to be entirely 
abandoned, it is impossible for us to view 
with any satisfaction the appearance of a 
large and costly volume of directions and 
illustrations of these processes. All we can 
say is, that if graining and marbling are still 
required, the directions given by the author 
are very full and appear to be the result 
of practical experience, and the coloured 
illustrations are very well got up. 





The Church of Worth in Sussex. By W. P. D. 
Stepsinae. (London: The Essex House 
Press. 1909.) 


A SHORT account of a well-known Norman 
church deriving much interest from the 
illustrations taken from water-colour 
drawings and photographs of the building 
previous to its restoration in 1871. There 
is also an excellent ground plan drawn by the 
author, with the various dates shown, and a 
few effective line drawings in the text of 
some of the interesting features of the 
interior. 


The Fixing of Rates and Fares. By H. 
Marriott. (London: The Railway 
Gazette.) 


It has often been argued that in approaching 
railway problems we are not sufficiently 
equipped from the scientific point of view. 
This little work—a series of lectures by the 
Assistant Traffic Manager of the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire Railway—is the outcome 
of an effort by the Commerce Section ot 
the Manchester University to extend the 
knowledge of railway economics and practice. 
From the student’s point of view it must be 
regarded as a useful contribution to the 
growing mass of literature on this subject ; 
but, while not without interest to others than 
students, it will hardly be claimed that the 
information to be acquired from its perusal 
possesses much practical value. 

An historical account of the railway rates 
movement—with which most of our readers 
are already acquainted—is supplemented by 
a review of the considerations taken into 
account in fixing rates—with which they are 
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less familiar. All is, however, of a general 
character, no particular industry being 
specially dealt with. 





Japanese Patents: a Handbook to the 
Japanese Laws Relating to Patents. By 
H. S. Bickerton BrrypLey. (London: 
The British Press. 1909, 5s.) 


THE author, who was for a long time resident 
in Japan, and is a registered Patent Agent 
in connexion with that country, says that his 
familiarity with the Japanese language, 
combined with his technical knowledge as 
an engineer, has enabled him, in specifications 
and agreements concerning patents, to pre- 
serve the exact meaning of the English word- 
ing in Japanese translations. Having nego- 
tiated and carried through a number of 
patents in Japan, he has now established 
an office in London to undertake negotiations 
for the working of patents in Japan ; and this 
small book is a synopsis of the patent laws 
and regulations of Japan. It is well got up, 
and is likely to be useful for inventors wishing 
to have dealings with that country. 





A Practical Treatise on Bridge Construction. 
By T. Ciaxton Fipter, M.Inst.C.E., 
Professor of Engineering, University 
College, Dundee. Fourth Edition ; revised 
and enlarged. (London: Charles Griffin 
& Co., Ltd. 1909.) 


In the present issue of the classical work by 
Professor Claxton Fidler several practical 
questions receive additional attention. Recent 
developments of opinion concerning safe 
working stresses are discussed in Chapter 
XIII. ; notice is taken in Chapter XXIV. of 
the investigation on wind pressure now in 
progress at the National Physical Laboratory, 
and comparison is made of previous deduc- 
tions in regard to the stresses in braced 
struts with data furnished by the Quebec 
Bridge* Report. These and other revisions 
bring the treatise quite up to date. 


Marble and Marble-Working. By W. G. 


Renwick. (London: Crosby Lockwood 
& Son. 1909.) 


In this book the author describes in full 
detail the varieties of marble produced in 
the United Kingdom and other countries, 
and the processes to which the material is 
subjected from the quarry to its final form, 
giving a list with explanatory notes of the 
principal marbles in use, and concluding 
with a series of hints which should be of much 
service to architects and others. The book 
is admirably produced, the illustrations 
being exceptionally good, and we have much 
pleasure in commending it to our readers. 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


In Public Works Mr. H. R. Young, an 
engineer of the Transvaal Irrigation Depart- 
ment, describes the chief surveys and in- 
vestigations undertaken in the south-western 
districtZof the colony, and gives a series of 
drawings which are useful in themselves 
and welcome as a proof of the fact that the 
studyjof irrigation is being taken up seriously 
in South Africa. An article on “ The Edin- 
burgh Corporation Cleaning Department,” 
by Mr. G. A. D. Mackay, deals in a practical 
manner with a branch of municipal work 
which is of supreme importance to the 
dwellers in cities and towns. While 
recognising the various advantages of the 
refuse-destructor, Mr. Mackay is obliged to 
admit that the cost of disposal thereby is 
nearly double the cost of disposal by tipping 
refuse on land in outlying districts. This 
criticism from a friendly source is rather 
disappointing. but it should be remembered 
that in many large towns the process of 
disposal by destructor is effected at less 
than one-third the cost incurred at Edin- 
burgh, to say nothing of the saving to be 
effected by utilising the heat generated for 
the production of steam and its application 
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in electricity, sewage. or other municipal 
works, 

There is nothing of special interest to our 
readers in this month’s issue of the Burlington 
Magazine, which we only mention to record 
the fact that it contains an article of adulation 
on the ill-drawn works of the late Charles 
Conder; of whom in another article in the same 
issue it is suggested that future ages may 
picture to themselves the end of the XIXth 
century mainly by the help of Conder’s 
fans, and that one of the most remarkable 
works of the day is Mr. John’s “‘ Woman 
Smiling” in the New Gallery Exhibition, 
with a suggestion that the author of that 
scarecrow picture ought to have a wall in a 
great building to decorate with his painting! 
The Burlington is an invaluable magazine 
where facts about and illustrations of ancient 
art are concerned, but some of the critiques 
on modern art which it admits are calculated 
to make it the laughing-stock of all sane people. 

In the Art Journal Mr. R. Ll. B. Rathbone 
commences a series of articles on “ The 
Artistic Training of a Jeweller ’’—“ excluding 
from consideration the jewellery of ordinary 
commerce,” as he well may. But is it 
entirely the fault of jewellers that the 
things exhibited in. their shop-windows 
are mostly such as to give one a shudder ? 
Is it not after all the fault of the wretched 
taste of the average Englishwoman, which 
is catered for by the shops? If English 
ladies took to understanding and wanting 
artistic jewellery, dealers would have to 
bethink themselves as to the means of pro- 
curing or producing it; but there is no call 
for it except from a small minority, and they 
are wise enough to go to independent artists 
for what they want. Mr. Rathbone’s article 
shows a right understanding of the subject, 
and we shall look with interest to the succeed- 
ing chapters. We observe that he is 
courageous enough to suggest that ‘‘ peasant 
jewellery ” is not always on that account good 
art, and may not infrequently have the same 
faults of unthinking mechanical work which 
characterise the more costly productions of 
the trade. 

The Architektonische Rundschau gives some 
illustrations of interiors in the “‘ Passage- 
Kaufhaus ” at Berlin, which seems to be a 
rather remarkable effort to give architectural 
dignity to a business building. The number 
contains also an essay on “ Ferro-Concrete 
in Architecture’ (Der Betoneisenbau in der 
Monumentalarchitektur) which is of some 
interest as suggesting methods of decorative 
treatment of such buildings. A sketch for 
the interior of a church, with a pointed 
wagon-vault of iron and concrete, is a rather 
remarkable eflort to architecturalise the 
material. The article is to be continued in 
the next issue. 

In the Architectural Record (New York) 
Mr. Frothingam continues his article on 
“The Architect in History: Reman Archi- 
tects’’ ; but a good many of the statements 
in it seem to rest more on assumption than 
proof. The subject is no doubt very interest- 
ing, and one is glad to have even suggestions 
and probabilities in regard to it. 

The Architectural and Topographical 
Record, Vol. I.. No. 4, is dated December, 
but has only recently reached us. This 
number is largely occupied with the remains 
of Askeaton Castle and Abbey, which are 
illustrated with plans, elevations, and 
sketches of the practical kind of which the 
object is to give facts rather than to exhibit 
draughtsmanship. It is a very useful publi- 
cation, and if carried on as begun will be 
a mine of archeological record. 

The Nineteenth Century contains an im- 
portant article by Sir Herbert Maxwell on 
** National Afforestation,’ showing forcibly 
by facts and figures how we are letting what 
is not only a source of wealth but an oppor- 
tunity for finding really profitable work for 
the unemployed, slip away from us for want 
of any systematic cultivation of timber 
trees. And even the landowner who aims 
at doing some business with his own timber 
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loses his market for want of syste 
cultivation. “No productive industry,” gq 
Sir Herbert, «‘ could be run at a profit iit 
such an utter absence of System as prey : 
in most private woodlands. The merchant 
knowing exactly what he wants, goes where: 
experience tells him he is sure to get it, both 
as regards quantity and uniform uality ny 
The article is one which should be read both 
by statesmen and landowners. <q 
In Blackwood Mr. Weigall’s description 
of a visit, in official company, to “ 
Imperial Porphyry Quarries of the Romans.” _ 
in the Egyptian desert, is a picturesque 
article which may put some Capitalist op 
considering whether the “ imperial porphyry” — 
might not again be utilised in modem _ 
architecture. = 
The Century contains illustrated articles — 
on Meissen and Dresden (the former place 
few of us know much about), the sixth in 
the series on “ Romantic Germany,” and 4 
two articles on the Messina earthquake and 
its results on buildings, accompanied by some 
remarkable photographs. ; 


In Scribner “The Parthenon by Way of @ 
Papendrecht ”’ (where is Papendrecht ?) is a 
kind of architectural tour by Mr. F. Hopkin. 
son Smith, illustrated with his own pictures. — 
of various places on the journey, and cul. — 
minating at the Parthenon, of part of which — 
a fine colour-print is given as the frontis. — 
piece to the number. ‘“ The Field of Art” — 
is occupied by a very pleasant and sympa. ~ 
thetic article on Gainsborough by Mr. R: | 
Cleveland Coxe, who evidently loves his ~ 
subject—but loves it wisely. He is right — 
in saying that Gainsborough’s landscapes — 
** want character.” i 

In an article in Cassier’s Magazine Mr. ~ 
J. E. Livermore, writing on “ Engineering ~ 
Practice,’ describes the system which he ~ 
has seen adopted in the United States for ~ 
supplying small manufacturers with a — 
‘manufacturers’ building”’ in which theycan ~ 
hire asmall workshop ina large building placed 
in a prominent situation, instead of being ~ 
obliged, as in English towns, to be content 
with mean premises in a back street. We 
quote the description of one of thes 
‘manufacturers’ buildings ”’ :— 

“The place chosen is generally near to the railway 
and station, and close to the business centre of the 
town. Being a place of soine importance, it & 
easily founa: everybody knows it. It is not: placed 
in a back street or hidden away; it, is generally 
approached by a main street. The building. proper 
is generally of a heavy, substantial kind, and is 
some six or seven stories high; each floor is of 
fireproof construction, and is quite self-contained. 
The floors are so arranged that every firm. hiring 
a portion for a workshop can have a proper space ~ 
to be used for office purposes, A number 
passenger elevators afferd a rapid and easy means 
of reaching each floor. The shop can be divided inte 
departments, and when space is hired suit 


partitions can be erected to suit the particular 
shops.” 


Surely such an establishment ought to have 
a success in London. " 
To the Reliquary Mr. J. Tavenontaa 
contributes an article on ‘“ Two fe 
Roman Sarcophagi”’ ; those, namely, wiiel 
form the centre of the Fieschi monument & 
S. Lorenzo fuori le Mura, and of the Sa 
monument in S. Maria in Ara Celi. Of the two 
the Savelli sarcophagus is the most remar 
Both are attributed by the author to the. 
IInd century a.p. Miss E. Stacey conti: 
butes a paper, with illustrations, on 
Work of the Cosmati.” 

The Moderne Bauforme (Stuttgart) and 
the Innen-Dekoration (Darmstadt) are 
monthly publications containing mally 
illustrations of German domestic architect 
and detail which are often worth the attem= 
tion of English architects, as sugges 
in novelty of treatment. 

To the Antiquary Mr. J. Tavenor-Pé ; 
contributes the first portion of a histo 
paper of “ Notes on St. Hilary the G 
Poitiers,” with a sketch of the rene 
the church as existing in 1866. The 
J. McGovern’s paper on “ The , 
Seriptorium ” is concluded from a 
num ber. 
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